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OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  OUR  WORK. 


The  main  points  which  distinguish  this  from  other  charities  are  : — 

1.  The  working  without  an  institution,  and  thus  coming  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  those  wiiom  we  help,  while  we  avoid  the  heavy 
expenses  and  cumbrous  methods  which  all  institutions  require. 

If  our  account  of  expenditure  is.  examined  and  compared  with  that 
of  any  home  or  hospital,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  little  expense,  we 
assist  a large  number  of  women. 

2.  Ours  is  the  only  charity 'in  Boston  which  has  for  its  object  the 
assistance  of  mothers^  as  such,  both  married  and  unmarried.  Others 
aid  “fallen  women,”  “friendless  girls,”  and  the  like.  While  includ- 
ing the  unmarried  among  our  mothers,  we  think  it  more  wholesome 
to  aid  them  as  “ mothers  ” than  as  “ fallen.” 

3.  While  the  first  two  points  still  distinguish  us  from  other  chari- 
ties, with  objects,  at  least,  partly  similar,  our  third  principle,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent,  at  least,  by  others. 

When  we  began  our  work  in  1873,  there  was  in  Boston  no  charity 
intended  to  care  for  infants  which  did  not  involve  the  separation  of 
the  mother  and  child.  Now  there  are  several  which  see  clearly  the 
advantage  of  keeping  together  a mother  and  infant,  e^en  when  the 
mother  is  unmarried.  A woman  who  is  parted  from  her  child  is 
more  likely  to  yield  a second  time  to  temptation.  One  who  retains 
the  personal  charge  of  her  baby  has  a wholesome  occupation  for  her 
mind  and  heart,  and  a constant  incentive  to  an  upright,  industrious 
life. 


The  address  of  Miss  Clarke  is  No.  27  Fayette  Street,  Boston.  Her  room  (up 
one  flight)  is  open  to  any  one  who  desires  to  consult  her,  every  week-day,  10  to  i 
o’clock,  and  2.30  to  4.30  p.m. 

The  address  of  Miss  Parkman  is  Room  48,  Charity  Building,  Chardon  Street, 
Boston.  Her  room  is  open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  from  2 to  4 p.m.,  and  Satur- 
day morning,  10  to  12. 
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One  of  the  main  features  of  our  work  is  that  it  has  been  ac- 
complished without  an  institution.  It  is  not  only  on  account 
of  the  enormous  expense  and  cumbersome  methods  of  institu- 
tions that  we  prefer  another  method,  but  observation  and  ex- 
perience have  confirmed  us  in  the  belief  that  it  is  itself  an 
unwholesome  thing  for  a number  of  women  to  be  packed  to- 
gether in  a “ Home,”  and  supported,  or  partly  supported,  by 
charity. 

It  is  especially  unwholesome  when  the  inmates  are  — like  our 
unmarried  mothers — young  girls  who  have  taken  one  wrong 
step,  but  are  not  depraved.  For  these  it  is  important  that  they 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a class ; not  supported  by  charity 
(except  in  illness),  but  assisted  to  be  self-supporting  as  soon  as 
possible ; and  that  each  one  should  be  regarded  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  dealt  with  as  such. 

There  are  young  women  some  of  whom  are  too  weak  to 
stand  alone,  some  depraved,  who  need  the  shelter  of  an  institu- 
tion. It  is  not  our  aim  to  help  these  : they  may  be  assisted  by 
other  charities. 

But  there  is  a large  number  for  whom  the  most  helpful  thing 
is  steady  work,  with  occasional  judicious  advice  and  a little  sub- 
stantial help,  now  and  then,  given  as  from  a personal  friend. 

It  is  one  of  our  chief  objects  to  assist  such  young  women  as 
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these.  We  have  had  much  experience  in  this  line  of  work,  and 
can  testify  to  the  success  of  our  methods.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  a young  woman  whom  we  have  helped  goes  astray  a second 
time.  We  often  remain  in  friendly  relations  with  her  many 
years.  She  comes  to  see  us  of  her  own  accord ; and  the  ab- 
sence of  restraint,  and  the  need  of  self-reliance,  teach  her 
habits  of  responsibility  and  self-control.  A mother  we  assist, 
whether  married  or  not,  is  usually  warmly  attached  to  her  in- 
fant. The  desertion  of  a child  is  a thing  almost  unknown. 

The  mothers  whom  we  assist  are  usually  placed  in  situations 
at  domestic  service,  the  infant  being  received  also,  on  consider- 
tion  of  a reduction  in  wages.  We  have  found  this  the  best 
arrangement  that  can  be  made.  Her  position  improves  year 
by  year.  She  gains  self-respect,  finding  that  her  services  are 
valued.  The  family  of  the  employer  usually  becomes  warmly 
attached  to  her  child,  who  grows  up  with  all  the  advantages  of 
a good  home,  goes  to  school  and  to  church,  and  is  regarded  as 
a member  of  the  family. 

Another  point  of  our  work  is  that  practically  all  our  annual 
subscriptions  have  been  used  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  charity.  No  subscriptions  have  ever  been  used 
for  salaries.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  a paid 
worker,  her  salary  has  been  the  gift  of  a friend  of  the  work, 
given  for  that  especial  purpose.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  system 
may  be  continued.  Those  who  examine  our  report  of  expen- 
diture will  notice  that  with  a comparatively  small  sum  of  money 
we  have  assisted  a large  number  of  women. 

The  following  letters  were  received,  during  1901,  from  some 
of  the  mothers  assisted.  The  first  thirteen  are  from  unmarried 
women  ; the  last  three,  from  married. 


I. 


May  21,  1901. 

My  dear  Friertd^ — I just  received  your  letter  this  noon,  and  I was  writ- 
ing to  you,  to  let  you  know  that  I have  decided  to  remain  for  a while,  any- 
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way,  although  it  don’t  entice  me  any ; for  I am  not  in  love  with  the  place  at 
all,  although  Mrs.  H.  is  very  kind  and  nice. 

J.  went  to  school  to-day,  good.  He  was  put  in  the  third  class,  he  was  real 
proud  of  it. 

I am  only  going  to  stay  awhile,  so  it  is  not  worth  while  to  bother  about 
my  trunks. 

(In  February,  1902,  the  writer  of  the  last  note  was  still  in  the  same  place  and 
doing  well.) 

2. 

I like  it  down  here  very  much,  and  feel  quite  at  home  by  this  time*. 
The  people  here  seem  very  nice,  and  I am  forgetting  my  troubles  some. 
The  S.  family  are  splendid  people,  and  very  kind  to  me  and  baby.  He 
received  a dress,  coat  and  bonnet,  also  a pair  of  shoes  and  numerous  toys 
from  them  for  a Christmas  present,  besides  other  things  from  relatives  of 
the  family.  I took  him  to  the  Christmas  tree  the  Sunday-school  was  giving, 
and  we  had  a real  good  time. 

Baby  is  well  and  strong,  now,  and  a great  comfort  to  me.  He  is  a dear 
little  fellow,  makes  a lot  of  work  for  me ; but  I don’t  mind  it. 

3- 

(From  a woman  whom  we  helped  first  in  1899,  considered  a less  steady  and 
more  difficult  case  than  most  of  our  mothers ; but  she  still  writes  to  us  and  comes 
to  see  us.)  , 

I received  your  kind  letter  several  months  ago.  But  I left  New  Hamp- 
shire shortly  after.  In  fact,  I had  given  my  notice  before  receiving  it ; and  1 
felt  a little  ashamed  to  write  to  you. 

I am  of  a restless  disposition,  naturally ; and  I cannot  help  it.  I have 
striven,  how  hard  no  one  knows  but  God,  to  overcome  it.  So  be  a little 
lenient  to  me  in  your  thoughts,  if  you  can ; and  don’t  think  me  beyond 
redemption. 

I am  at Hospital  now.  I hope,  if  I can  have  patience  to  wait,  to 

be  allowed  to  take  the  course  here.  [Probably  as  a nurse.] 

Now,  Miss  M.,  I am  going  to  tell  you  of  a young  girl  here,  who  has  a 
baby  she  loves  dearly,  and  who  wishes  to  keep  her.  She  is  a nice,  quiet 
girl,  and,  from  what  she  says,  has  had  good  places  before  her  trouble. 
Will  you  talk  with  her,  and  help  her  to  get  work,  if  you  can  ? 

Please  write  me  another  of  your  dear  letters.  I have  read  your  other  one 
over  and  over,  and  have  taken  great  comfort  in  it.  My  little  man  is  well. 
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4. 

July  24,  1901. 

Dear  Friend^ — It  is  quite  a little  while  since  I wrote  to  you ; but  I have 
not  forgotten  you,  and,  when  I go  to  Boston,  I mean  to  go  to  see  you. 
Baby  is  sixteen  months  old,  walks  all  the  time,  and  tries  to  talk.  I am 
here  fourteen  months  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month. 

The  old  gentleman  has  been  quite  sick,  but  is  better,  and  ’most  as  smart 
as  before  he  was  sick.  There  is  an  old  lady  visiting  here  now.  She  used 
to  keep  house  for  him,  but  now  she  is  too  old  to  work.  She  is  ’most  eighty- 
jour,  and  he  will  be  ninety  in  September  if  he  lives.  I have  quite  a time 
with  them,  as  they  are  both  childish.  I get  out  of  patience  sometimes,  but 
do  not  mean  to,  if  I can  help  it ; for  I expect  to  be  old  some  day. 

5- 

August,  1901. 

I am  very  grateful  to  you,  indeed,  for  sending  me  to  a good  home,  more 
especially  because  my  little  baby  has  a good  home  here,  and  I have  time 
to  take  care  of  her.  I do  not  find  the  work  hard  at  all,  though  I now  lack 
strength,  which  I hope  will  gradually  come  back  to  me. 

Mrs. is  a kind,  reasonable  woman  (very  kind  in  some  things),  pleas- 

ant and  agreeable  to  work  for,  which  is  encouraging  to  me  when  I am  try- 
ing to  do  my  best  for  her.  I think  of  you  many  times,  and  feel  very  thank- 
iul  to  you  for  your  kindness  and  help. 

6. 

June  15,  1901. 

Dear  Miss  P., — Your  letter  I received  last  Monday.  I was  glad,  indeed, 
to  hear  from  you,  and  also  to  have  such  an  encouraging  letter  from  you,  as 
it  does  seem  to  me  I have  no  one  to  look  to,  although  I have  never  neg- 
lected reading  my  Bible,  and  must  say,  were  it  not  for  the  comfort  I get 
from  it,  I do  not  know  what  I should  do.  Sometimes  I do  feel  awful  dis- 
couraged. 

I had  a letter  from  my  home  this  week,  and  my  father  is  blind  for  life.  I do 
not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do,  as  they  will  look  to  me  for  their  whole 
support;  and  I have  sent  them  all  I have  earned,  but  the  pay  is  small. 

July  7. 

I hardly  know  how  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me.  I received 
everything  you  sent  all  right.  I am  taking  the  liquid  food  as  directed. 
I will  repay  you  by  living  a new  and  good  life ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
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is  small  pay  for  you  who  have  been  so  good  to  me.  I read  your  book  daily, 
and  know  I shall  receive  lots  of  good  from  it. 

You  spoke  about  some  clothes.  I myself  do  not  need  any  at  present,  as 
I am  very  well  supplied.  The  baby  has  enough  long  clothes,  but  I think 
next  month  we  will  put  him  in  short  clothes.  He  will  be  four  months  old, 
and  the  weather  is  very  warm.  Hoping  I will  hear  from  you  soon  again, 
and  a thousand  times  I thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me. 

7. 

Oct.  29,  19C1. 

I received  your  kind  letter  this  morning.  I received  your  nice  little 
book.  I hope  God  will  reward  you  for  your  kindness. 

Mrs. and  I are  getting  along  very  well.  You  would  hardly  know  the 

baby,  it  is  growing  so  big.  It  sleeps  almost  all  day. 

I have  been  to  church  once,  with  Mrs. . I intend  to  read  the  little 

book  that  you  sent  me,  daily.  I am  satisfied  with  the  wages.  I would  do 
anything  to  have  the  baby  with  me.  I never  will  give  the  baby  up  as  long 
as  I am  spared  myself. 


8. 

June  2,  1901. 

My  dear.  Friend^ — I take  great  pleasure  in  writing  to  you,  to  let  you 
know  how  I am  getting  along  in  my  place.  I like  it  very  well.  Mrs.  and 

Mr. is  very  good  to  baby  and  myself.  They  wish  that  their  baby 

was  as  fat  and  as  pretty  as  mine.  So  you  see  that  they  think  a lot  of  the 
baby. 

July  9. 

I received  your  glad  and  welcome  letter.  I was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  cards.  They  make  me  think  of  when  I was  a Sunday-school  girl. 
You  would  not  know  my  baby  if  you  saw  her  now,  she  has  got  so  fat.  Mrs. 
does  all  she  can  to  help  me. 
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Aug.  25,  1901. 

Dear  Miss  /*., — Words  cannot  describe  to  you  how  happy  I am. 
The  people  just  love  my  baby,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  us  both 
happy. 

The  milk  that  my  baby  gets  is  just  the  loveliest  I ever  saw : it  comes 
fresh  every  morning  with  rich  cream  on  it. 
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Now  let  me  thank  you  for  helping  me  so;  and,  to  let  you  see  that  I 
appreciate  such  a kind  act,  I will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  please 
these  good  people,  and,  when  I kneel  down  morning  and  night,  I will  ask 

God  to  bless  you  and  Miss , who  first  told  me  about  working  with  my 

baby. 

I have  been  placed  with  one  of  the  kindest  families  I ever  heard  of.  I 
am  so  happy  that  I could  keep  on  writing  about  them  forever,  but  I must 
close.  Your  ever  trusting  friend. 


10. 

Aug.  I,  1901. 

It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  begin  my  letter  by  trying  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me.  I received  your  more  than  kind  letter  ; 
and,  I can  assure  you,  it  was  a very  pleasant  surprise  to  me. 

I suppose  Mr. told  you  that  the  dear  little  baby  died.  I felt  terrible 

at  first,  but  even  then  I tried  to  think  how  much  better  God  knew  about 
those  things  ; but  it  was  very  hard  for  me  to  think  so.  ...  I do  feel  that  God 
was  good  to  me  when  he  led  me  to  you.  And  now  that  he  is  gone,  and  I 
have  my  life  over  again,  I only  pray  for  strength  to  be  a better  and  a wiser 

girl.  ...  I did  not  leave  Mrs. after  baby  died,  although  I found  it  very 

lonesome,  because  they  were  so  very  good  to  me,  and  have  done  so  much 
for  me,  that  I could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave  them. 
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OcT.  2,  1901. 

The  package  reached  me  safely  this  afternoon ; and,  as  there  was  more 
than  the  wrapper,  it  was  a great  surprise.  Now,  my  friend,  how  can  I 
thank  you  enough  for  your  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  ? The  little  under- 
vests are  just  the  thing  that  baby  needs  now. 

In  regard  to  my  home  here,  I am  getting  along  very  well.  You  could 
not  have  sent  me  to  a better  place.  They  are  extremely  kind  and  con- 
siderate. 


12. 


May  24,  1901. 


My  dear  Friejid^ — I thought  I would  let  you  know  that  I like  my  place 

v^'ery  much.  Mrs. is  so  good  to  baby  and  myself.  It  is  so  homelike 

and  pleasant,  and  I feel  so  happy ; and  I want  you  to  pray  for  me  to  be  a 
stronger  Christian,  as  I am  trying  to  do  everything  to  please  Mrs. . 


13- 

My  dear  Miss  P., — Your  kind  and  dear  letter  was  received,  and  I was 
more  than  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I also  received  the  book.  It  has  been 
a great  comfort,  to  help  along  with  my  little  Bible.  The  way  has  begun 
to  look  brighter  before  me.  Baby  is  well,  and  has  gotten  real  fat.  She  is 
such  a dear  little  thing,  and  so  good  ! I have  learned  a great  deal  about 
housework,  and  like  it  very  much  indeed.  I can  make  pies  and  cake.  I 
get  along  nicely,  and  am  perfectly  contented  so  far.  W.  is  a very  nice  place, 
very  quiet;  but  I like  it.  Ever  your  little  friend,  c. 


Dear  Miss  P., — I received  your  very  kind  letter,  and  am  very  thankful  to 
you  for  the  little  coat.  . . . 

You  have  been  awfully  good  to  me  and  my  children.  I could  never  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  return  your  kindness,  but  hope  to  prove  to  you  that  I am 
not  ungrateful.  I am  so  glad  that  you  sent  me  to  Mrs. . She  is  aw- 

fully good  and  kind,  and  I have  a lovely  home  here.  I could  not  begin  to 
tell  you  how  kind  she  is.  She  is  always  so  pleased  with  my  work.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  for  her.  She  has  always  a smile  and  a kind  word,  and  it 
makes  me  want  to  do  the  very  best  I can.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  got  a kinder  mistress,  a better  home,  or  a prettier  place  for  myself 

and  child.  Mrs. has  cows  and  hens,  and  there  is  always  plenty  of 

rich  milk  and  fresh  eggs. 


IS- 

July  23,  1901. 

Dear  Miss  P., — I like  my  place  very  much.  You  could  not  find  a better 
home  for  me,  for  she  is  a very  nice  lady  to  work  for,  and  the  work  is  easy ; 
and  they  all  love  the  baby.  She  made  lots  of  nice  things  for  the  baby. 
But  for  you  getting  me  a place,  and  a good  one,  I would  have  no  baby 
to-night.  I will  write  in  a month  again  to  you.  I am  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  me. 


16. 


July  23,  1901. 


I do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  the  little  book.  I was  truly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  you  remembered  me  at  all,  for  you  must  see  many  people. 
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You  were  prompted  to  remember  me  at  a time  when  I was  in  much  distress 
of  mind,  having  many  things  to  trouble  me. 

This  is  a charming  place  for  my  baby.  He  creeps  all  over  the  house  in 
every  one’s  way,  though  no  one  is  vexed.  On  the  contrary,  all  take  turns  in 
entertaining  him.  Altogether,  he  is  very  happy  and  comfortable.  In  read- 
ing the  little  book  of  “ Daily  Strength,”  I do  not  restrict  myself  to  one  page 
each  night.  I find  myself  reading  on  and  on,  until  my  weary  eyelids  close. 

Miss , baby,  and  I went  out  into  the  fields  for  an  hour  this  afternoon, 

and  picked  raspberries.  A beautiful  red  squirrel  ate  his  lunch  from  the 
branches  of  a tree  within  arm’s  reach  of  us.  For  half  an  hour  he  leisurely 
munched  the  tree-buds,  and  surveyed  us  as  he  ate.  We  peeped  into  nests 
in  low  branches,  full  of  tiny  bits  of  flesh,  a few  soft  feathers,  and  a great 
deal  of  mouth  : the  mother  bird  instantly  gave  a cry  of  alarm.  I wonder 
if  she  counted  them  after  we  left  ? 


The  following  letters  are  from  employers.  All  but  the  last 
two  regard  unmarried  mothers. 


I. 

I am  always  glad  of  your  interest  in  M.,  and  glad  to  have  you  write  and 
ask  any  question  or  make  any  suggestion  regarding  her  or  B. 

We  have  planned  to  be  away  a good  part  of  next  month  ; and  our  first 
move  toward  going  was  to  secure  a good  boarding-place  for  M.  and  B. 
with  an  excellent  friend  of  ours,  a widow  lady  who  lives  alone,  except  as 
she  takes  boarders.  She  has  had  the  principal  of  the  Academy  all  winter, 
but  will  be  entirely  alone  when  M.  goes  to  her,  and  it  is  very  near  the 
school  and  post-office.  I think  M.  is  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of  such  a 
vacation  from  work  in  such  a pleasant  place,  but  her  friends  keep  writing 
to  her  to  come.  . . . 

But,  although  M.  speaks  of  going  to  see  them,  she  has  good  sense 
enough;  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  to  keep  away.  She  spoke  about  it  to 
me  the  other  day,  and  I said,  “ Well,  M.,  do  as  you  think  is  best  ” ; and  she 
replied  at  once  that  she  would  not  go. 

Her  health  is  good  now.  She  is  also  more  careful  of  herself.  B.  is  a 
very  good  and  wins  respect  at  school  and  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  an 
ever-present  inspiration  and  regulation  to  M.,  and  we  love  her  for  the  fine 
traits  of  character  she  shows  in  her  faithfulness  to  his  interests. 
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(From  an  employer,  after  the  young  woman  employed  had  shown  a hot  temper.) 

A.  is  very  anxious  that  I should  tell  you  that  she  very  humbly  begged  to 
be  forgiven  for  her  misconduct.  She  certainly  was  penitent,  and  is  now 
her  usual  self ; and,  when  she  is  good,  she  is  “ very  good,  indeed,”  and  I 
think  will  remain  so  for  a little  while. 

A.  will  go  in  on  Thursday,  and  will  do  a little  shopping  with  the  money 
you  so  kindly  sent  her,  and  hopes  to  see  you,  although  she  says  she  is  very 
much  ashamed  to  think  she  has  caused  you  trouble. 

Hoping  that  your  interest  and  confidence  in  A.  will  never  be  misplaced, 
I am,  Very  sincerely  yours. 


3. 

(From  the  same  person  who  wrote  No.  2 in  the  letters  from  employers  printed 
in  our  last  report,  and  in  regard  to  the  same  woman.) 

. . . Trusting  you  will  pardon  me  for  my  negligence  in  not  writing  to  you 
before,  and  acknowledging  your  kind  Christmas  gift  to  “ Baby  H.,” 
“ Baby  H.”  no  longer,  but  “our  man.”  He  was  two  years  old  February  6. 
He  walks  everywhere,  upstairs  and  down,  and  is  busy  every  minute.  It  is 
near  spring.  He  will  soon  be  able  to  play  out  of  doors,  and  then  he  will  be 
so  happy.  We  are  very  fond  of  him,  and  he  seems  to  be  so  of  us.  I like 
M.  very  much,  and  she  seems  to  be  quite  well  contented, 

4- 

(About  a French-Canadian,  new  in  1901.) 

I think  I shall  like  her  when  we  get  so  we  can  understand  each  other  a 
little  better.  I think  the  baby  a lovely  child. 

I ask  her.  What  shall  I write  Miss  M.  for  you?  She  says,  “Baby  bet- 
ter, little  work,  good  woman,” 


5- 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I take  my  pen  in  hand,  for  I am  so  pleased  with 
my  girl.  I sincerely  think  she  deserves  a high  recommendation,  for  she 
thoroughly  understands  housework  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  a very  nice 
girl ; and,  for  the  baby,  it  is  so  sweet,  and  no  trouble  hardly  at  all.  She 
takes  good  care  of  baby,  and  loves  him  dearly ; and  who  could  not? 

I will  endeavor  to  write  to  you  every  month,  at  least. 
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6. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I am  very  well  satisfied  with  N.,  and  she 
seems  happy  and  contented.  Yesterday  I had  a talk  with  her.  So,  if  the 
baby  keeps  well,  as  I hope  she  will,  it  seems  as  if  we  could  anticipate  a 
summer  together. 

N.  is  a competent  worker,  faithful  and  conscientious.  As  my  family  is 
to  be  unexpectedly  large  for  two  months,  I told  N.  I would  give  her  $3  a 
week  for  the  summer,  which  pleased  her.  Thus  far  the  baby  has  been  so 
good  that  she  has  done  the  work  easily. 


7. 

I write  to  tell  you  that  my  people  at  home  find  Mrs. all  that  can  be 

desired  in  every  way. 


We  have  lost  during  the  year  three  of  our  most  valued  friends, 
— Mrs.  William  B.  Greene,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Paine,  and  Mrs.  Eliot 
C.  Clarke.  These  friends  have  been  with  us  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  our  work,  in  1873,  and  have  given  invaluable  assist- 
ance, by  advice  and  sympathy,  besides  helping  us  in  many  prac- 
tical ways. 

It  ought  to  be  explained  that  the  surplus,  on  hand,  shown  in 
our  accounts  January  i every  year,  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
more  money  than  we  need  for  our  current  expenses.  A large 
part  of  this  is  received  late  in  the  year,  and  is  the  fund  on  which 
we  depend  for  our  support  during  the  first  three  or  four  months 
of  the  new  year,  before  our  subscriptions  are  received  in  answer 
to  the  report,  usually  printed  about  April  i. 

Lilian  F.  Clarke. 

Mary  R.  Parkman. 

Sarah  H.  Williamson. 
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Council. 


Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ames. 

*Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Greeley  S.  Curtis. 

Mrs.  Christopher  R.  Eliot. 
Mrs.  James  G.  Freeman. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kehew. 

Mrs.  J.  B. 


Miss  Rose  Lamb. 

"^Mrs.  C.  J.  Paine. 

Dr.  Sarah  E.  Palmer. 
Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw. 
Dr.  Sarah  R.  Stowell. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Wakefield. 
Warner. 


* Deceased. 
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MOTHERS  ASSISTED  IN  1901. 

Old  cases  (continued  from  1900) 71 

New  cases  (first  taken  in  1901) 137 

208 

Married  women  (new  cases) 62 

Unmarried  women  (new  cases) 75 

137 

Married  women  (old  cases) 35 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases)  36 

71 

NATIONALITY  OF  OLD  CASES. 

{Married.) 

American 1 1 

Irish 10 

Irish-American 2 

British  Provinces 2 

English 2 

Swedish 2 

German-American 2 

Scotch I 

Armenian i 

Colored i 

Unrecorded i 

35 

{Unmarried.) 

Irish 9 

American 7 

British  Provinces 7 

Irish-American 3 

English 2 

Colored 2 

Scotch I 

French  i 

Swedish i 

French- American i 

Unrecorded 2 
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NATIONALITY  OF  NEW  CASES. 

{Married.) 

American 13 

British  Provinces ii 

Irish - II 

Irish -American 3 

English 4 

Scotch 3 

Swedish 3 

German 2 

Jewess 2 

Colored 2 

French i 

French-American i 

Italian- American i 

Spanish-American i 

Unrecorded 4 

62 

( Unmarried.) 

American 14 

British  Provinces 17 

Irish 13 

Irish-American  1 1 

Colored 6 

French 3 

Swedish 3 

German 2 

Scotch 2 

Scotch-Irish i 

Norwegian i 

Unrecorded 2 

American 14 

Other  nationalities 61 

~75 
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16  years  old 

17  “ “ 

18  “ “ 

19  “ “ 

20  “ “ 

21  “ “ 

22  “ “ 

23  “ “ 

24  “ “ 

25  “ “ 

26  “ 

27  “ “ 

28  “ “ 

29  “ “ 

30  “ “ 

31  “ “ 

32  “ “ 

33  “ “ 

34  “ “ 

35  “ “ 

Unrecorded 


AGES  OF  NEW  CASES. 

( Unmarried^ 


1 

3 

2 
6 

10 

4 
7 
9 
6 
6 
4 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 
_3 
75 
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RECEIVED  DURING  1901. 


(Names  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
year.) 

are  of  those  who  have  died 

during  the 

James  M.  Barnard  .... 

^10.00 

Miss  Harriet  Gray  . 

$30.00 

Miss  Fannie  Bartlett  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Francis  B.  Greene 

10.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake  . . . 

10.00 

*Mrs.  William  B.  Greene  . 

400.00 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Grew  .... 

25.00 

Miss  S.  H.  Blanchard  . . . 

25.00 

Henry  S.  Grew  .... 

25.00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer  .... 

50.00 

Mrs.  John  Hitchcock  . . 

35-00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bryant  .... 

20.00 

Mrs.  George  Hollingsworth 

5.00 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Carter  .... 

5.00 

Miss  C.  I.  Ireland  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Cary  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball 

100.00 

Mrs.  James  B.  Case  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop 

25.00 

Mrs.  Frederic  Simmons  Clark, 

10.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 

50.00 

Miss  C.  H.  Clarke  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  . 

20.00 

*Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke  . . . 

20.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  . 

50.00 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Codman  .... 

10.00 

Miss  Amelia  Morrill  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Julian  Codman  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Morison  . . 

10.00 

Miss  Collamore 

10.00 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Morse 

1. 00 

Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge  . . 

10.00 

Miss  Lavinia  H.  Newell  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  David  H.  Coolidge  . . 

5.00 

Andrew  Nickerson  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  John  Parkinson  . . 

25.00 

Miss  Alice  Cotting  .... 

5.00 

E.  H.  Peabody  .... 

20.00 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis  . . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  . 

25.00 

Miss  Isabella  P.  Curtis  . . 

5.00 

Dr.  William  L.  Richardson 

50.00 

S.  H.  C 

S.  S.  C.  (A  Boston  Sewing 

2.50 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Ropes  . . 

Miss  Marian  Russell  . . 

10.00 

25.00 

Circle) 

20.00 

Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Sears  . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  James  C.  Davis  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  George  B.  Shattuck  . 

5.00 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Derby  . . 

5.00 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw 

10.00 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Frederic  Stone.  . . 

10.00 

Miss  Louisa  L.  Dresel  . . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Solomon  P.  Stratton  . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Eliot  .... 

5.00 

Miss  M.  S.  Walker  . . . 

25.00 

Miss  Helen  P.  Emmons 

5.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Wheelwright 

20.00 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  . . . 

10.00 

Miss  Amy  White  .... 

5.00 

Mrs.  James  G.  Freeman  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Winkley 

25.00 
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DONATIONS  OF  CLOTHING. 


Miss  Lucy  W.  Baxter. 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot. 

Mrs.  Julian  Codman. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Crowninshield. 
Miss  Isabella  Curtis. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Davenport. 
Mrs.  Reddington  Fiske. 
Mrs.  John  Hitchcock. 

Miss  M.  E.  Magrath. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Morison. 

Needlework  Guild  (Boston  Branch). 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Pitblado. 

Miss  Sever 

Miss  E.  M.  Shumway. 

Miss  Tetlow. 

Benevolent  Committee  of  the  Church 
of  Disciples, 

Two  packages  without  name  of  giver. 


I 
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DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS  in  account  With 
SARAH  H.  WILLIAMSON,  Treasurer, 


Dr. 

To  board  of  women 

Board  of  children 

Clothing  of  women  and  children  . . 

Fares  and  travelling  

Milk  and  food  

Advertising  

Doctors’  bills  and  medicine  .... 

Expresses 

Stationery  and  postage-stamps  . . . 

Printing  report 

Sundries 

Services  of  nurse 

Burial  expenses 

Rent  of  room  for  patients 

Money  given  to  patients 

Expended  in  1901 

Balance  to  new  account  . . . 


$^6^.10 

52.00 
134-21 

91.63 

1335 

40.80 

48.28 

16.58 

6945 

44.70 

48.66 

32.50 

22.00 

25-50 

26.00 

^1,433-76 

699-36 

^2,133.12 


Cr. 


Jan.  I,  1901,  by  cash  on  hand $440.42 

By  subscriptions  during  1901 1,528.50 

Interest  on  bond 50.00 

Interest  on  money  deposited  in  bank .77 

Repaid  on  account  of  mothers  assisted 1 13-43 


$2,133.12 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  William  C.  Williamson,  370  Marlborough 
Street,  or  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam,  63  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


